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IDA OF TOKENBURGH: 
OR, THE FORCE OF JEALOUSY. 





FOR the pure moral feeling is never 
entirely annihilated in the most cor- 
rupted hearts.—The suspicion, how- 
ever, that there is no virtue, no constan- 
ty in women, is strongly rooted in him, 
and wili still remain though the object 
of his affection should be innocent and 
sacredly pure as an incorporal spirit — 
Ile mistrusts, he watches, he listens: 
the spotless heart, the guileless soul of 
iis mistress is ever open to his view; 
yet still he suspects; for how many 
women appear innocent, yet are not so. 
A smile bestowed on another; a sign 
which he observes her make to her fe- 
male attendant; a note which she re- 
ceives and conceals, because it is a 
grateful acknowledgement for an alms 
which her benevolence has bestowed in 
secret: a roscbud which she seems 
anxious to preserve from withering ; a 
ribbon which she wears and did not re- 
ceive from him, are sufficient to excite 
his ever-watchful distrust, and kindle 
his jealousy. Then his passion bursts 
forth, and he raves out, franticly, that 
he is deceived, abused, and swears that 
he will no longer endure such treache- 
ry. His mistress pacifies him, telis 
him why she made the sign to her at- 
tendant, shews him the acknowledg- 








ment for the alms she has bestowed, 
informs him that the rosebud was given 
by her father, and the ribbon by a female 
friend, with whom, from a child, she 
has had the strictest intimacy, and she 
shows the billets she received with 
both these presents. He is now aston- 
ished at his error, falls at her feet, kiss- 
es her hand, and vows never to be jeal- 
ous again. She forgives him, though 
this is repeated a hundred times, be-. 
cause she thinks his jealousy a proof of 
his love, though it is much rathera 
proof that he considers her as capable 
of being easily corrupted, and naturally 
inclined to dissolute manners. It is 
likewise a very probable proof that he 
has himself strayed from the paths of 
innocence and virtue.—But this is noth- 
ing; his mistress forgives because she 
loves him. At length she speaks toa 
common labouring man, ‘her servant, 
whose education,rmanners, and stationx— 
render it impossible to suppose, unless 
her character, be base and corrupt in- 
deed that she can have conceived any 
improper predilection for him. Yet 
the lover sees her, and raves. He ac- 
cuses her of a disgraceful intimacy with 
this man; and still she forgives him, 
because even this jealousy, which is so 
gross a reflection upon her, is in her 
eyes a Signof love !-—You weep Julia— 
I have done.’ 

Julia rose from her scat, walked 
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thoughtfully, without speaking « word, 
up and down the room; then came back 
to her mother, and, sitting down by her, 
said, in a sorrowful tone,—‘ Dear mo- 
ther, permit me to ask you what you 
think of Grubenthal’s love for me? Do 
you think it is merely that gross incli- 
nation of which you say this jealousy is 
the offspring ?’ 

¢ Perhaps, Julia; it would be well for 
you that you should believe it to be so. 
But I will tell you truly what I think. 


_ His love for you, I am ready to grant; 


is more than merely such an inclination. 
He admires your understanding, es- 
teems your talents, and loves your gen- 
erous, tender and feeling heart. What 
alone is wanting to him is confidence 
in you, but confidence, my Julia, is the 
fairest flower of love, from which love 
is again reproduced. Wherever alively, 
firm unshaken confidence is wanting, 
love is like a tall and beauteous tree, 


_ which has lost its main roots, and which 


the slightest blast may’level with the 
round.’ 

‘And is it impossible to be happy 
without this confidence.” 

‘ The tree deprived of its strongest 
roots may, by accident be spared by the 
winds ; but who would place his parterre 
of choicest flowers near such a tree, 
becaue it is impossible that it may be 
thrown down by the storm? The slight- 
est accident, a smile, a glance, a word, 
may excite suspicion, and jealousy ; and 
other accidents may strengthen it; and 
the tencerest love, the purest innocence, 
will afford no protection against the fury 
ef such jealousy——Have you not read 
the tragedy ofthe Moor of Venice?’ 

‘ The fiction ofa poet, dear mother, 
however admirable, can prove nothing.’ 

‘It is admirable, because it is true 
to nature, and what passes in real life, 
Can you say that similar accidents may 
not happen to you? Have you not had 
proof that much greater trifles may ex- 
cite the jealousy of your lover 2" 
‘But when I give him indubitable 
_ proofs of the sincerity and tenderness 
of my affection ?” 

‘The more furious will he be, when 
his suspicions are once aroused, at the 
thought of the artifice and hypocrisy 








employed to decciye bim.—Whole 


————<—— 











years of the tenderest love, the firmest 
fidelity, the must indubitable proofs of 
the purest innocence, disappear in a 
moment before relentless suspicion. 
Desdemona loved the Moor, and was 
innocent; could that protect her from 
the fury of his jealousy ?” 

Julia, with a thoughtful and serious 
air, kissed her mother’s hand, and left 
her without speaking a word, She could 
not deny that all her mother had said 
was true; but in her heart she heard a 
voice which pleaded against its intend- 
ed application; and the first assurance 
she received front Grubenthal of the 
sincerity and ardour of his affection 
erased half the impression which the 
advice of her mother had made upon 
her mind. There cannot be so much 
danger,’ said she to herself. ‘ How can 
he whose expressions are now so tender, 
so fond, load me with reproaches, and 
even execration! No, it is impossible !’ 

Some days afterwards Julia received 
a letter from her young friend Clara, 
who had lately taken the voil in the 
convent of Fischingen, requesting that 
she would come and stay with her a few 
days. The letter was so pathetically 
expressive of melancholy and sadness, 
and so earnestly pressed her to visit 
her unfortunate friend, that Julia could 
not refuse to comply with the invitation. 
She solicited and obtained permission 
from her father, and hastened, without 
informing her lover of her journey, to 
Fischingen, to listen to the sorrows, 
and soothe the heart, of the unhappy 
Clara. 

‘Ah imy dearest Julia!’ exclaimed 
Clara, when she saw her, the tears rush- 
ing into her eyes, and sinking on her 
bosom, overpowered by her feelings, 
‘are you at length come? Do my eyes 
again behold the countenance of her 
with whom I once was so happy in the 
cheerful times that are past ? Do Lagain 
hear a gentle voice at which my heart 
has no cause to fear? Alas!’ added 
she, ina lower tone, ¢ 1 am very unhap- 
py,» my dear Julia.’ 

Family connections and interests had 
torn Clara from the arms of a secret 
lover, and immured her in the solitary 
gloom of a convent.—This was the first 
time, when, alas! it was too late, that 
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Julia heard of the love of her friend. 
She could now only bestow on her fruit- 
jess pity;—she could not show her 
hope, but only advise her to have re- 
course to the sad comfort—patience. 

The two friends sat in a dark walk in 
the garden of the convent. Julia with 
a faultering voice, and looks that be- 
trayed the melancholy feelings of her 
own heart, endeavoured to comfort her 
sad companion; but Clara shook her 
head, and said,—‘ No, Julia‘! comfort 
me you cannot; I did not invite you, 
that in your company I might once 
more recollect the joy of my youth. 
Here our sorrows end only with death. 
I am not the only one who sighs in this 
dreary mansion. Hundreds have sighed 
here before me, and hundreds more will 
sigh hereafter, when the grave shall 
long have closed both on me and my 
grief.” 

Clara and Julia thus sat together till 
the bell called the former to the choir. 
In the evening, Clara, with a kind of 
melancholy tenderness, took Julia into 
the little cell which was allotted to her: 
‘Come, my friend,’ said she, ‘I must 
show you the place where I weep my 
most soothing tears.’ She opened the 
door of a cell, in which was a small altar, 
with a picture over it, and which was 
dimly lighted by a single lamp. 

Clara with a kind of enthusiasm 
dropped on her knees before the altar, 
raised her blue tearful eyes to the pic- 
tu.e, and stretched out her arms to- 
wards it. Julia looking at the paint- 
ing, which was the object that received 
the most light from the lamp.—A young 
and beautiful woman in the dress of a 
nun was represented as conveyed to the 
ground by angels from the summit of 
a steep rocky precipice on which steod 
a castle. Julia attentively gazed for 
some time on the expressively firm but 
innocent and lovely countenance of this 
female figure. 

‘ Here,’ said Clara, stretching forth 
her hand to Julia, ‘ here where that in- 
nocent and lovely woman,’ pointing to 
the picture, * wept for twenty years, 
here where the grourd still contains 
her tears, and the walls her sighs, here, 
Julia, is my grief delicious. Every eve- 
bing I fall on my knees before this al- 











tar, and implore heaven to bestow on 
me the ressolution which this woman 
possessed. By contemplating this pa- 
tient, lovely countenance, I find myself 
comforted and animated. Here I pass 
my evening, and read the history of this 
noble-minded, heaven-supported wo- 
man, to teach me what strength the fe- 
male heart possesses; and then how 
much am I ashamed to think that I am 
so weak !’ 

‘Who is this saint ?? asked Julia, in 
a low voice, with her eyes still fixed 
on the picture. 

‘She was no saint, Julia; she was a wo- 
map, weak and singular like me and you. 
The altar is dedicated to al! good angels 
who protect persecuted innocence.’ 

‘And do you know her history,—. 
Clara? Let me entreat you to relate it 
tome.’ The two friends sat down on 
one seat, and yiewed the picture to- 
gether. 

‘ This firm and lovely woman,’—said 
Clara, ‘was named Ida, and was the 
daughter of the baron of Kirchberg. 
She lived several hundred years since, 
in those unhappy times when the bar- 
ons of Switzerland were perpetually 
engaged in deadly feuds and wars with 
each other.—Ida was the most lovely 
maiden of her time. Her irresistable 
beauty, but still more the propriety and 
decorum of her manners, and the spot- 
less purity of her heart, rendered her 
worthy the affections of the most re- 
nowned knight—-see, Julia, such was 
her countenance! In her father’s castle 
she employed herself in silence and 
retirement with her spindle and the 
care of household affairs. Her plea- 
sures were the benefactions she bestow- 
ed among the poor, and her amusement 
was her harp. She never went like the 
daughters of other knights to Zurich 
or Berne, to see the jousts and tourna- 
ments, nor did she ever dance at the 
carousals and banquets given at the 
castle of her father. Avoiding the 
crowd and tumult of such scenes, she 
remained in her chamber, attended by 
her maids. To the poor alone and the 
unfortunate was she personally known, 
the knights had only heard the fame of 
her beauty, her bencficence, her moe 
desty, and her discr€tion, 

(To be contiiued.) i 
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RAYMOND ; A FRAGMENT, 


NIGHT had diffused her darkness 
o’er the earth and the moon darted her 
pale rays on the murmuring rivulet, 
which twined its narrow road through 
the fertile meads that surrounded the 
humble cottage of the unhappy Ray- 
mond, who was pensively reclined on a 
bench at the door of his cot. The melo- 
diousharmony of the nightingale, which 
at intervals floated with dulcet sweet- 
ness on the evening air; the universal 


_ silence which prevailed, and seemed (if 


I may so say) ‘to waft the soul to realms 
unknown!” together with his own mel- 
ancholy thoughts, inspired Raymond 


with a degree of enthusiasm which he 


had never before experienced. When 


_ the sweet notes of the night-bird echoed 


along the dreary expanse he caught the 
harmonious sound, and when it died 
away expectantly waited for a repetition. 
His thoughts roved to the remembrance 
of past felicity, when he was blessed 
with the company of his much lamented 
and adored wife. His fancy represented 
her seated by him as she was wont, and 
at that delusive moment he forgot his 


miseries, and thought himsclf again 


blessed with his beloved companion : 
but when the visionary image had dis- 
appeared, an awful reality presented 
herself to his view, he exclaimed, with 
a voice half-stifled by the agitation of 
his soul— , 
‘And are those truly happy days 
never to be repeated? Is she lost to 
me for ever! Oh, let me not indulge 


the heart-piercing thought!’ Then sud- 
idenly recollecting himself— But what 
/if she were to be restored to me—IfI 


were once more to possess my lovely 
Miranda—and she to be bereft of that 
chastity, in the possession of which she 
was torn from me, tenfold unhappiness 
would be my portion! I should be mis- 


‘erable to eternity! The thought rends 


my very soul! Oh, God! why am I thus 
afflicted?’ His agitated frame would not 
permit him to proceed, until after a 
short time, becoming more calm, he 
said, ‘but what have I done? I have 
presumptuously questioned the great 
decrec of Heaven, andthereby have just- 
ly merited its divine displeasure! Be 
calm; be calm, my soul! tear not my 
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heartstrings thus with thy vague surmi- 
ses; I may—Oh! the ecstatic thought 
adds fresh vigour to my nearly exhaust- 
ed strength; it pours into my aching 
heart the sweet balsam of comfort! 
—I may once more possess my loved 
Miranda: I may press her panting bo- 
som to mine own, chaste and unpollu- 
ted. But, Ch! the thought seems al- 
most impossible !—Yet, hotd! there is 
an almighty being above, to whom noth- 
ing is impossible, although it appears 
so tomy weak eye of mortality. To 
him I commit myself, and to his decree 
I patiently bow.’ 

Thus said Raymond: after which he 
scemed to have gained an ascendancy 
over despair, and sunk into a profound 
thoughtfulness. 

Hie had not continued thus long be- 
fore the air became tremulous, and the 
dull aspect of the heavens seemed to 
portend an approaching storm; thick 
clouds were rapidly collecting, and 
grew fast uponthe horizon. The night- 
ingale, affrighted, fled for shelter, with- 
in her leafy nest; and the owlet, with 
dismal note, commenced her nightly 
wailing. 

Raymond was still buried in thought 
when a distant and faint shriek assailed 
his cars. He started up; and, laying 
his hand on his sword, rushed into an 
adjoining mead, in the direction from 
whence he imagined the sound proceed- 
ed. He had not gone far before it was 
repeated ina more heart-rending sound, 
and scemed to be uttered by a person 
at the verge ofdespair. It almost froze 
the soul of Raymond. 

Not until that moment did he notice 
the dreadful aspect of the elements; 
and, however regardless of the awful 
scene which he foresaw must infallibly 
ensue, he proceeded, with eager inqui- 
ry in order, if possible, to give succour 
to the person distressed. The voice 
seemed to be that of a female, and this 
discovery roused a sensation within him 
which again prompted him to proceed. 

The thunder now began awfully to 
murmur from a distance, and the light- 
ning streaked with fire the prominent 
clouds which rolled terrifically over the 
head of Raymond. The sky was so 
overshadowed with black vapours and 
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impenctrable mists that they obscured 
every object, except when at intervals 
the moon-beams, darting between a cav- 
ity in the clouds, gave Raymond a mel- 
ancholy opportunity of beholding the 
dreary prospect before him. He found 
himself to be entangled in an unknown 
path, and knew not how to proceed. He 
stopped to consider what he should do; 
and, after some conflict between his re- 
gard for his safety and his humanity, he 
determined to make the best way he 
could back to his mournful cottage, rath- 
er than still father bewilder himself in an 
unknown place. 

(To be continued.) 





A PUN. 

A Proctor once asked a fellow, why 
his old stockings were like dead-men ! 
The man answered, because they are 
men-ded. 





LORD MANSFIELD. 


A very young lady, having married a 
gentleman of seventy-four years of age, 
his Lordship said “ she had better have 
married two thirty fives.” 


MERIT. 


Itis useful to look closely into men, to 
see them undisguised and arrayed only 
in their every-day merit. Ata distance, 
the favourites of fortune imposes upon 
you; distance places them in an advan- 
tageous point of view—fame exagger- 
ates their merit and flattery defies them; 
approach, and you find them only men. 


DREAMS, 
DREAMS are but interludes, which Fancy 
’ makes; 
While Monarch Reason sleeps, this mimick 
wakes ; 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 
A mob of coblers, and a court of kings. 


LOVE OP FAME. 
Desire of praise first broke the patriots rest, 
And made a bulwark of the Wurrior’s breast. 


-_ 


Of a Lady whose Husband was a Drunkard. 
How comes it, that in Clara’s face 
The Lily only has a place ? 
{t is because the absent Rose 
Is gone to grace her husbands zoe, 











A VISIT TO MY NATIVE VILLAGE. 


IT was the first time I had visited 
my native village since my marriage. 
But with what different emotions did I 
return from the busy world, with a 
heavy weight of experience benumbing 
my imagination to scenes that whisper- 
ed recollections of joy and hope most 
eloquently to my heart! The first scent 
of the wild flowers from the heath thrill- 
ed through my veins, awaking every 
sense to pleasure. The icy hand of 
despair seemed to be removed from my 
bosom; and the nurtured visions of a 
romantic mind bursting on me with all 
their original wildness and gay exuber. 
ance, were again hailed as sweet re- 
alities. I forgot with equal facility that 
I ever felt sorrow or knew care in the 
country, while a transient rainbow stole 
athwart the cloudy sky of despondency. 
The picturesque form of several favour- 
ite trees, and the porches of rude cot- 
tages with their smiling hedges, were 
recognized with the goldsome playful- 
ness of childish vivacity. I could have 
kissed the chickens that pecked on the 
common, and longed to pat the cows, 


and frolic with the dogs that sported on | 
it. I gazed with delight on the wind- | 


mill, and thought it lucky that it should 
be in motion at the moment I should 
pass by; and entering the dear green 


lane which led directly to the village, | 


the sound of the well-known rookery 
gave that sentimental tinge to the vary- 
ing sensations of my active soul, which 
only serve to heighten the lustre of 
the luxuriant scenery. But spying, as 
I advanced, the spire peeping over the 
whithered tops of the aged elms that 
composed the rookery, my thoughts 
flew immediately to the church-yard, 
and tears of affection, such was the ef- 
fect of my imagination, bedewed my 
mother’s grave ! Sorrow gave place to 
devotional feelings. I wanderedthrough 
the church in fancy, as I used some- 
times to do on a Saturday evening; I 
recollected with what fervour I address- 
ed the God of my youth; and once 
more with rapturous love looked above 
my sorrows to the Father of Nature! [ 
pause—feeling forcibly all the emotions 


‘I am describing: and (reminded as I 
lregister my sorrows ef the sublime | 
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calmI have felt, when in some tremen- 
guous solitude my soul rested on it- 
self, and seemed to fill the universe), 
I insensibly breathe soft hushing every 
wayward emotion, as if fearing to sully 
‘with a sigh a contentment so extatic. 
Mary Woolstoncraft. 


FORTUNE. 


Fortune, thou capricious whimsical 
Goddess, when wilt thou have done 
laying with my credulity? True it is 
i never had the pleasure of a very inti- 
mate acquaintance with thee, but thou 
hast often condescended to give mea dis- 
tant glance of thy fair form, and as often 
eluded a nearer acquaintance. But what 
is wealth? Is it not a bubble that ap- 
pears only to disappear? Not so, says 
the wealthy man, itis the only good I 
know, the only object I pursue, it cov- 
ers all my faults, without it I might 
walk the streets and not be regarded by 
the gaping multitudes. Oh, Fortune ! 
thou more than friend, thou art to me 
my sumum bonum, as I pass the streets 
the obedient hat rises to welcome my 
approach, the ready hand is stretched 
outto receive me, the doors of the weal- 
thy fly open at my approach, and all na- 
ture smiles around: but for thee, my 
wealth, 1 might pass unnoticed and 
unknown; the world might call me 
fool, knave or rascal, but thou art a 
cloak that screens me from-all these epi- 
thets; nay more, thou makest of me a 
clever fellow, though nature never in- 
tended I should be. 
—— 


Qiovasity. 


bb eet seine ec: Hel Rebate pects 

EVERY partaker of human nature, 
which at best is weak and unstable, is 
deeply interested in this solemn admo- 
nition of an inspired writer, “ Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed Jest 
he fall.” The moral man is apt to look 
down with scorn upon the culprit, that 
is overwhelmed with crime and conse- 
quent wretchedness. He feels himself 
strongly intrenched in his own virtue: 
whereas a single consideration, if duly 
realized, would shake the pillars of his 
arrogance and self-sufficiency. It is 
this; no max knows but he himeelf may 
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yet commit some capital crime and make 
his exit out of the worldin the most dis 
graceful manner. We as little know 
“what a day may bring forth,” in res- 
pect to our own morals as in respect 
to our own lives. Snares and dangers, 
of which we are in no wise aware, may 
beset our path ; or there may be some 
latent weakness, some secret obliquity 
in the heart, which is never known till 
the fatal hour of prevailing temptation 
arrives. 

A Dodd, and thousands of others, 
who have fallen into the commission of 
capital crimes for which they suffered 
an ignominious death, were, perhaps, a 
few years, or even a few weeks or days 
previous to their fatal lapse, as little ap- 
prehensive of a fall and such a disgrace- 
ful exit, as any now are among the chil- 
dren of men, ’ 

Therefore, “ be not high-minded, but 
fear.” Hate the crime—Pity the crim- 
inal—take heed to thyself. 


ee err 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF MRS. F. LAMMER. 


FAREWELL my friend, the scene of death 
is o’er, 

The sad has clos’d o’er thy devoted head ; 

Cold is thy heart, where every virtue reign’d, 

And dim the eye, that loveliest lustre shed. 


But what avails the loss of beauty’s charms, 
Shall we for them now drop the pitying tear ! 
Ah ! no, for hark the notes of woe dissolves 
In more pathetic languor on my ear.’ 





Ah! cease those moans, ye kind yet cruct 
friends, 

Why will ye mourn, the weary pilgrim fled ! 

Soft are the slumbers of a saint forgiven, 

And sweet the prospects of his dying bed. 


A weary life of wayward sickness taught, 

To rest her hopes on heaven’s empyreal dome: 

The parting spirit strugg’ling to be free 

Bent towards the skies and sought its native 
home. 


Then grieve no more, the last sad scene affords 
Sweet consolation, when fond memory paints, 
How all unlike the guilty sinner’s bed; 

Her’s the mild exit of the dying saint. 


To thee blest shade a long and last farewell, 
Thy earthly woes once claim’d the pitying tear, 
But they are past, now in yon azure heaven 
Thy spirit rests secure from every care. 


ELLA, 
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zo MEMORY, 
A Fragment. 


OH ! mem’ry thou my sacred theme shall be, 

And true my feeble muse shallever prove to 
thee ; 

How oft’ thou promp’st the bitter tear to flow, 

Down these sad cheeks of heart experienced 


QWKeuses. 
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woe; 
While fleeting fancy pondering on my fate ; 
In fond remembrance does the tale relate 
*Tis thus she speaks within my troabled mind, 
With soft persuasion’s voice forever kind ; 
While meek ey’d Pity mateless gazing stands, 
And with compassion’s look she wrings her 
hands. 
Grew is thy loss fond youth she cries, 
Affection’s tear then starting from her eyes ; 
I — once when happier hours were 
thine, 
When pleasure’s wreath around thy brow did 
twine. 
How chang’d alas ! are all thy future days, 
Enjoyment fled, now sorrow o’er thee sways ; 
But ah! too much to bear o’er whelm’d in grief, 
I heave the lengthen’d sigh to gain relief ; 
Tis then, that trom my faultering Jips I say, 
© mem’ry thou the constant tribute pay. 
Still let me cherish in my anguish’d breast 
One, who has often all my pains caress’d. 
In vain I court the solitary shrine, 
Where lie the affections that I thought were 
mine ; 
Her spirit’s fled, yet shall her virtues live, 
Fresh in my mem’ry, and instruction give. 


R.LC. 
= 2+e— 
STANZAS, 
WRITTEN NEAR THE GRAVE OF MARIA. 
NOW sweetly o’er yon eastern hill, 
The dawn of morning streaks the skies, 
Wie, shepherd, from thy slumbers still, 
from thy soft repose arise. 
Winter, with all his frozen train, 
Hath fled upon the northern blast; 
And genial Spring o’er all the plain, 
Her mantle green again hath cast. 
And see, the tender buds appear, 
The blossoms shed their sweets around, 
Their simple heads the snow-drops rear, 
And the pale primrose decks the ground. 
Then shepherd rise, and come away, 
And I will tell thee all my woe, 
Why sorrew darkens all my day, 
And why my tears for ever flow. 


On me, bright nature smiles no more ;— 
Tho’ Spring in all her charms is drest ; 

Tho’ she displays her gayest store, 
Deep melancholy chills my breast. 


_ 


—_- 


Dost thou not see yon cypress glade, os 
Whose boughs wave slowly to the gale? 
Did’st thou net know the lovely maid, 
The pride and wonder of the vale? 
Dost thou not see yon simple stone, 
Which rests against an aged tree ? 
O! thou whom once I call’d my own, 
When shall I come and rest with thee = 


To thee no more shall Spring return, 
Nor Phebus dart his cheering ray; 
For thee no mere the hearth shall burn, 

When Winter chills the face of day. 


And see the fay’rite lamb, to whom 
Its daily food so oft she gave ; 

Hath wandered to Maria‘s tomb, 
And nips the grass which decks her grave, — 


But let us check the bitter tear, 
Which falls upon the verdant sod, 

For though the ashes moulder here, 
The soul reposes with its God. 


Those early flowers which sweetly spread | 
Their various beauties o‘er the plain, 
Were lately wither‘d, dry, and dead, 
And shortly they must fade again. 
But my Maria‘s lifeless clay, 
Which bloom‘d so lovely here befores 
Shall spring in realms of endless day, 
And flourish to decay no more. 


+o 
SONG TO MAY. 


BORN in yon blaze oforient sky, 

Sweet May ! thy radiant form unfold ; 
Unclose thy blue voluptuous eye, 

And wave thy shadowy locks of gold. 


For thee the fragrant zephyrs blow, 

For thee descends the sunny shower 5 
The rills in softer murmurs flow, 

And brighter blossoms gem the bower, 


Light Graces dress’d in flowery wreaths, 
And tiptoe Joys their hands combine » 
And Love his sweet contagion breathes, 
And laughing dances round thy shrine. 
“Warm with new life the glittering throngs, 
On quivering fin and rustling wing, 
Delighted Hoe their votive songs, 
_ And hail thee—Goddess of the Spring. 


—O+o 
NIGHT PIECE. 


i! AS when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er fas or clear azure spreads her sacre 
ight, 

When o a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not acloud o’ercasts the solemn scene, | 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, | 
And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole; | 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain’s heads 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect 
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rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sights 


Eye the blue vault and bless the useful light. i 
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' On Sunday last Mr. Lewis Rhede, Mr. Ful- 
AWE KL Qasr. ton’s chief engineer, accidently got entangled 
tol tehehheeeehrtetereeee: || In the works of the new Steam Boat Nassau, 
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THE Chesterfield packet, with the Feb. and 
March mails, has arrived at Halifax from Fal- 
mouth, which place she left the 10th of March 
and brings London dates to the 7th ; the most 
prominent articles of news by this vessel ap- 
pears to be, that an armistice was expected, or 
had taken place, on the continent. 

The schr. Midas, arrived at Savannah the 
30th ult. from Bourdeaux, which place she 
left the 13th March, brings the information 
that Lord Wellington had taken possession of 
Bourdeaux, with little or no opposition. 

A London paper contains the official account 
of a most desperate engagement, between the 
British frigate Eurotas, and the French frigate 
Clorinde ; the British frigate was completely 





cismasted, and had 20 men killed and 40° 


wounded. The French ship it is said lost 160 
men killed and wounded, and made off from 
her antagonist with only her foremast standing. 
The next day the Clorinde was fallen in with 
by the Dryad frigate, to whom the French 
officer offered his sword, after she had fired a 
few shot at her, but the English captain refus- 
ed it, saying it was due ic the ship that was 
then approaching her under jury-masts to 
renew the action. 

A letter from Albany, says we are sorry to 
state that Oswego, with the stores at that place 
were taken by the enemy on Friday last the 
6th inst. The loss is said to be very con- 
siderable. 

Accounts from Tennessee by a gentleman, 
report that a battle took place about the 
15th inst. between the s under Major 
Gen. Jackson, and the hostile Creek Indians, 
at or near the Hickory Ground, in which it is 
said near 1200 Indians were killed, and on our 
side about 30, chiefly officers. 

The Post Master at Savannah, under date of 
May the 2d, to his correspondent at Charles- 
ton, says, The British government brig Eper- 
vier of 18 guns, has just arrived at this port, a 
prize to the U.S. Sloop of War Peacock, capt. 
Warrington, after an action of 40 minutes, in 
which the Epervier had 8 killed and 15 wound- 
ed, and her hull much cut up. That the 
Peacock had but two wounded, and not one 
shot in her hull.—The Zpervier is said to have 
upwards of one hundred thousand dollars on 
board. 

A cartel has arrived at Providence (R. I.) 
from Nassau, with 80 prisoners, with the 
news of the capture of the U.S. Sloop of War 
Frolic, capt. Bainbridge, by the Orpheus fri- 
gate, after a considerable chase, in*which it is 
_ the Frolic threw her guns oyerboard with 

e hope of making her escape. 








while plying (for the first time) between this 
city and Long-Island : his le/t arm was torn off, 
and his neck strained, and he expired in aboue 
three hours afterwards. 

The same day, on board another ferry boat 
passing to Long-Island, which is worked by 
horse machinery, 4 young mat had all his toes 
severed from one of his feet by one of the 
rollers. 











MARRIED. 

By the rey. Dr. Milledollar, Mr. Lemuel 
Benedict, of Danbury, Con. to Miss Jerusha 
R. Ives, daughter of Isaac Ives, esq. of this 
city. 

By the rev. Dr. N. Milledollar, Garret Con- 
rey, esq. to Miss Ann M. Day, eldest daughter 
of the late Samuel Day, all of this city. 

By the rev. Mr. Berrian, Mr. Wm. Stuart, 
to Miss Frances Harriman, 

By the rev. Dr. Clarke, Mr. James Weed, te 
Miss Nancy Reins, both of this city. 

, At Friends Meeting House, Samuel F. Mott, 
merchant, to Miss Ann Leggett, daughter of 
Thomas Leggett, of West Farms. 

By the rev. Mr. Spring, Mr. William Dodge, 
junr. merchant, to Miss Susan Johnston. 

In Charlton, Luther Marble, to Miss Sophia 
Stone, a cold and hard match. 
=o 
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DIED. 

Mr. Robert B. Tree, aged 24. 

Mrs. Christian Rose, in the 56th year of her 
age. 
From an accident, Mr. Lewis Rhode, aged 
50; chief engineer to Mr. Robert Fulton. 

Mr. Jacob Skaats. 

Mrs. Jane Slidell, relict of the late John Sli- 
dell, aged 74. 

Miss Sarah Livingston Jones, the youngest 
daughter of the late Dr. Thomas ae 

Mr. William W. Ludlow, in the 72d year of 
his age. 

Mrs. Mary Bruce, widow of the late Robert 
Bruce. 

At Rocky Hill, (1. 1.) Mrs. Margaret Kis- 
sam, wife of Mr. Benjamin T. Kissam, mer- 
chant of this city. 
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